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INTRODUCTION. 


The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  bring  The  State  Col- 
lege for  Women  into  closer  contact  with  the  public  schools 
of  Florida;  to  show,  at  least  in  part,  what  the  college 
can  do  for  the  young  women  of  the  State;  and  to  give  to 
the  citizens  who  support  the  college,  and  to  the  pupils 
who  would  enter  the  college,  some  idea  of  its  workings. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  aims,  the 
resources,  and  the  work  of  the  College  are  far  from  being 
understood  by  the  very  people  to  whom  the  institution 
should  make  its  most  insistent  appeal.  This  college  has 
but  one  excuse  for  its  being:  it  exists  only  to  meet  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  created. 
To  this,  as  a  State  institution,  it  is  bound.  Yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  while  the  College  should  satisfy  the 
people,  it  should  at  the  same  time  quicken  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  very  citizens  whom  it  serves,  create  as  well  as 
satisfy  their  needs,  and  embody,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ideal  of  what  a  people's  college  should  be. 

Such  a  truly  great  institution,  high  in  its  intellectual 
and  moral  standards,  efficient  in  its  scholarship,  broad 
in  its  curriculum,  thoroughly  adequate  in  its  equipment 
and  resources — it  is  the  hope  and  the  endeavor  of  our 
Board  of  Control,  of  our  Faculty,  of  many  interested  co- 
workers throughout  the  State,  to  give  to  the  people  of 
Florida.  Our  legislature  has  risen  to  the  occasion  and 
answered  the  call.  Our  Board  is  giving  to  this  object 
the  best  of  its  thought  and  care.  Our  Faculty  is  striving 
to  render  the  college  work  both  broad  and  thorough, 
honest  and  sincere  and  high.  Our  students  are  spreading 
the  message  and  giving  generously  of  their  enthusiasm.  It 
now  remains  for  our  people  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  aims,  the  ideals,  and  the  workings  of  this  college, 


that  they  may  lend  their  indispensable  aid  to  this  great 
end —  the  building  up  of  an  institution  that  shall  give  to 
the  young  women  of  Florida  the  best  that  modem  educa- 
tional facilities  afford. 

The  plan  of  the  following  bulletin  is  extremely  simple. 
It  aims,  not  to  duplicate,  but  to  supplement  the  college 
catalogue.  Various  instructors  in  several  departments 
tell  something  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  their  purposes, 
and  their  problems.  It  is  hoped  that  what  is  said  may 
somewhat  meet  the  ends  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  this  general  introduction. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


To  explain  the  term  "School  of  Liberal  Arts"  is  hardly 
necessary.  In  whatever  institution  such  a  school  exists, 
it  must  always  form  the  nucleus,  the  vitalizing  center. 
Men  still  hold  in  very  high  esteem  that  "liberal  culture," 
that  training  of  mind,  of  taste,  of  character  as  a  whole, 
which  form  the  aim  of  this  school.  The  "School  of  Lib- 
eral Arts"  does  not  prepare  for  any  one  profession;  it 
prepares  for  all,  by  affording  that  training  of  mind  and 
character  essential  for  any  life-work.  Yet  it  does  even 
more  than  this :  it  gives  the  earnest  worker  in  its  courses 
a  multitude  of  resources,  a  variety  of  interests  and  ideas, 
which  make  for  the  beautifying  of  life  and  the  more  effi- 
cient activity  of  the  student  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  member  of  society. 

This  school  of  our  College  has  recently  raised  its  stand- 
ard by  just  one  year,  thus  placing  its  curriculum  on  an 
equality  with  the  curricula  of  the  best  colleges  for  women 
in  the  southern  States.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
this  new  and  higher  standard  be  honestly  maintained: 


honestly  mantained — that  is,  not  on  paper  merely,  but  in 
the  actual  workings  of  the  classrooms. 

How  difficult  this  is  to  do  in  our  State  of  Florida,  no 
one  who  has  not  actually  faced  the  problem,  can  even 
guess.  The  number  of  young  women,  at  this  time,  and 
in  this  State,  who  are  both  prepared  for  this  high  cur- 
riculum and  desirous  of  undertaking  it,  is  astonishingly 
small.  This  school  does  not,  cannot  afford  to,  bid  for 
numbers.  "The  chosen  few"  must,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, represent  its  work.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  it  must 
be  with  us  "quality  and  not  quantity."  Our  gravest  prob- 
lem here  lies  in  the  lack  of  preparation  shown  by  the  large 
majority  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  preparatory 
work  should,  at  any  cost,  be  thorough — and  thorough  it 
seldom  is. 

Here,  again,  we  fall  back  upon  the  high  schools,  upon 
their  desire  for  thoroughness  and  sincerity,  their  desire 
to  help  us  make  the  college  work  in  this  State  efficient 
and  honest.  Their  problem  is  ours ;  with  them,  we  must, 
as  a  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  stand  or  fall. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES. 

One  aim  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  teachers  of 
Latin  for  high  schools.  If  we  can  help  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  in  this  State  for  competent  Latin  teachers, 
we  shall  have  more  than  justified  our  existence.  Conse- 
quently along  with  its  disciplinary  and  cultural  value, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  study  of  Latin  here  will  afford  to 
some,  at  least,  of  our  young  women  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  State  at  whose  expense  they  receive  their  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  ability  to  read  the  language  with  intelligence  and 
ease  is  absolutely  essential  for  those  who  wish  to  teach 
it  or  to  enjoy  its  literature.  To  acquire  this  ability,  four 
years  is  none  too  long  a  time  to  give  to  the  subject.  There- 
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fore,  while  only  two  years  of  college  Latin  are  required 
for  the  bachelor's  degree,  all  students  who  show  an  apti- 
tude for  the  language  are  urged  to  continue  its  study 
throughout  their  college  course. 

To  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  good  reading  knowl- 
edge, practice  is  given  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  In  reading  Latin  aloud  in  the  original,  insisting  on 
a  correct  pronounciation  and  a  due  regard  to  the  sense 
and,  in  poetry,  to  the  meter  also. 

2.  In  the  translation  of  representative  authors  into 
idiomatic  English  both  after  preparation,  and  at  sight. 

3.  In  the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  translating  and  writing 
Latin  a  somewhat  systematic  study  is  made  of  syntax. 
An  effort  is  also  made,  by  requiring  reports  on  assigned 
topics  from  time  to  time,  and  by  informal  talks  and  expla- 
nations, to  give  the  student  some  insight  into  the  litera- 
ture, history,  political  institutions,  and  private  life  of 
the  Romans.  The  authors  which  the  various  classes  have 
been  reading  this  year  are  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  Juvenal, 
Pliny,  Catullus,  and  Martial. 

The  aims  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  are 
similar  to  those  for  Latin.  The  authors  being  read  are 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Lysias,  Aeschylus,  and  Pindar. 

ROMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  GERMAN. 

Tliere  should  be  a  closer  relation  between  the  High 
Schools  of  our  State  and  the  State  Colleges.  It  is  true 
that  a  better  understanding  has  gradually  come  about; 
but,  despite  this,  there  is  still  a  general  lack  of  prepara- 
tion among  candidates  for  admission  to  this  college,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Modern  Languages.  Very  few  stu- 
dents present  themselves  here  who  have  had  satisfactory 
preliminary  instruction  in  these  subjects.  It  is  very  much 
to  be   desired   that   this   deficiencv    should   be   removed. 
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Those  students  who  enter  higher  than  the  sub-Freshman 
class,  and  have  studied  no  modern  languages,  will,  in 
case  they  choose  the  literary  or  the  scientific  course,  have 
to  make  up  this  deficiency. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  Freshman  class,  the 
student  should  have  had  in  a  High  School  two  years  of 
a  modern  language  (French  preferred  to  German),  with 
five  forty-five  minute  periods  per  week.  She  is  expected 
to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  accidence  of  grammar 
and  the  simpler  rules  of  syntax.  She  must,  furthermore, 
have  read  about  150  pages  of  easy  French.  To  enter  the 
Sophomore  class,  the  student  should  have  had  three  years 
instruction  in  the  High  School  with  daily  forty-five 
minute  periods.  She  should  have  read  not  less  than 
five  hundred  pages  of  at  least  three  dissimilar  works, 
should  have  completed  a  good  course  in  French  syntax, 
and  have  had  much  work  in  French  composition.  Credit 
certificates  given  by  teachers  in  the  High  School  should 
state  as  clearly  and  explicitly  as  possible  the  actual  work 
done  by  the  students.  In  lieu  of  such  certificates  exami- 
nations will  be  required. 

The  languages  upon  which  most  stress  is  laid  are  French 
and  German.  Two  years  of  college  work  in  each  of  these 
is  required  of  students  in  the  literary  and  in  the  scientific 
courses.  A  third  year  of  French  is  offered  as  an  elective 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  and  a  third  year  of 
German  in  the  Senior.  Elective  courses  in  Spanish  and 
Italian  are  given  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  as  occasion 
requires. 

Instruction  in  this  department  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  groundwork  of  these  lan- 
guages, in  order  to  prepare  her  to  use  them  with  ease  in 
the  prosecution  of  work  in  other  departments,  to  enable 
her  to  enjoy  the  literature  in  the  original,  and  to  equip 
her  to  gain  readily  a  facility  in  using  the  languages  collo- 
quially.    To  attain  these  results,  thorough  drill  in  the 


elements,  practice  in  pronunciation,  and  exercises  in  com- 
position, are  given.  Selections  of  poetry  are  memorized, 
and  the  student  is  required  to  read  extensively  the  works, 
of  the  best  authors.  The  works  chosen  for  parallel  read- 
ing are  selected  with  a  view  to  articulating  the  work  with 
that  of  other  departments  of  the  college. 

ENGLISH. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  English  lies  along  two 
definite  lines :  composition  and  literature.  In  both  of 
these  the  aim  is  rather  to  build  up  power  than  to  impart 
knowledge  of  technicalities. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  learn  to  write  English — and 
that  is  to  write  it.  A  text  book  is  only  a  guide,  and  often  a 
very  poor  one,  to  this  goal.  The  teaching  of  English  com- 
position, as  all  teachers  know,  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy 
to  master  any  difficult  and  complex  art.  Yet  the  ability 
to  express  one's  thoughts  clearly  and  forcefully,  and  so 
to  express  one's  individuality  and  add  to  the  world's  store 
of  ideas,  is  surely  an  indispensable  purt  of  education. 
The  teacher  of  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  must 
subject  himself  to  the  endless  routine  of  theme  correct- 
ing, the  setting  forth  of  principles  and  the  illustration 
thereof,  and  to  the  even  more  difficult  and  endless  task 
of  correcting  his  pupils'  spoken  English,  of  training  in 
fluency  and  ease  and  precision.  It  is  a  long  work  and  a 
hard  one ;  but  the  reward  is  sure  and  large.  Let  us  intro- 
duce as  few  technicalities  as  possible  into  this  work,  give 
as  much  actual  exercise  as  possible,  vitalize  the  work  by 
making  it  a  part  of  the  pupil's  real  life,  dignify  it  by 
showing  its  nobility  and  worth. 

The  constant  problem  before  the  teacher  of  composition 
in  this  college  comes  from  the  lack  of  thorough  drill  shown 
by  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  incoming  Freshmen.  They 
have  studied  text-books  enough,  but  they  cannot  write — 
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because  they  have  never  written.  Worst  of  all,  is  the 
pupil's  lack  of  thought  power.  There  can  be  no  writing 
of  good  English  without  careful  thinking. 

In*  the  teaching  of  literature,  the  aim  is,  not  to  dwell 
on  facts  of  biography,  of  literary  history;  not  to  poach 
on  the  preserves  of  our  colleagues  by  teaching  general 
history,  mythology,  what  not — but  to  teach  the  very  spirit 
of  literature.  That  is,  to  get  the  pupil  to  read  much  good 
literature,  and  to  read  intelligently;  to  train  her  taste, 
to  quicken  her  aspirations,  to  add  to  her  joy  in  life,  to 
her  knowledge  of  the  beautiful.  "It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth."  Just  here  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  the 
astonishingly  little  reading  done  by  the  average  applicant 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  Now,  good  read- 
ing takes  the  place  of  many  themes  in  teaching  the  reader 
to  write  English.  Students  who  have  read  much  have  at 
the  outset  an  advantage  over  their  mates  which  they 
never  lose.  Let  us  have  more  good  reading  in  the  public 
shools.  More  than  any  other  one  thing  this  would  solve 
our  initial  problem  in  our  college  English — as  regards 
both  composition  and  literature.  The  value  of  good  read- 
ing, as  a  general  preparation  for  college,  cannot  possibly 
be  overestimated. 

HISTORY. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  great  growth  of  interest 
in  history,  particularly  so  in  Florida.  Evidence  of  this 
fact  can  be  seen  in  the  increased  circulation  of  historical 
literature  of  all  kinds,  in  the  formation  and  growth  of 
literary  societies,  in  the  organization  of  the  Florida  His- 
torical Association,  in  the  greater  attention  paid  to  this 
subject  as  a  branch  of  education  in  the  recently  adopted 
High  School  course  of  study,  and  especially  in  the  selec- 
tion of  sounder  and  more  efficient  text -books.  In  this  last 
respect  a  change  was  absolutely  needed,  and  there  still 
remains  much  to  be  done.    Girls  have  entered  this  College, 
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who  must  have  studied  history  texts  produced  with  a 
single  eye  to  examinations,  with  facts  arranged  not  to  be 
assimilated — but  committed  to  memory  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  readily  produced  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  and  then  wiped  out  of  mind.  This  method  which 
has  been  too  largely  followed  in  the  past  is,  educationally 
worse  than  useless  for  intelligent  pupils,  because  it  inev- 
itably inspires  a  strong  distaste  for  the  subject,  and  lays 
no  foundation  for  advanced  work. 

In  the  courses  offered  in  this  Department  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  very  different  work  is  expected.  The 
method  of  presentation  soon  convinces  the  student  that 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  events  is  not 
a  complete  training  in  history.  Narrative  is  now  turned 
into  problems,  broader,  deeper  views  of  life  claim  atten- 
tion, and  history  is  correlated  with  other  subjects  as 
economics,  sociology,  and  constitutional  development.  The 
words  of  A.  C.  Benson  are  now  comprehended,  when  he 
holds  that  "One  who  has  appreciated  the  force  of  a  few 
historical  characters,  who  has  learned  generous  insight 
into  the  unselfish  patriotism  that  wins  the  great  victories 
of  the  world,  who  can  see  the  horror  of  tyranny  and  the 
wrongs  done  to  humanity  in  the  name  of  authority,  who 
has  learnt  to  perceive  that  political  agitation  only  sur- 
vives in  virtue  of  the  justice  which  underlies  its  demands — 
has  learnt  the  lesson  of  history  in  a  way  which  a  student 
crammed  with  dates  and  facts  may  have  wholly  missed." 
Recent  and  contemporary  history  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  historical  studies,  and  for  this  reason  is  taken 
up  in  the  College  course.  It  takes  scholars  of  more  ma- 
turity to  judge  correctly  any  of  our  present  political  and 
social  controversies,  and  to  get  an  intelligent  insight  into 
the  present  life  of  the  people.  Therefore,  in  addition  to 
preparing  the  text  and  attending  the  lecture  course,  the 
student  must  present  satisfactory  written  work,  showing 
constant  practice  in  the  following  exercises: 
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(1)  Notes  and  digests  of  reading  outside  of  the  text- 
books. 

(2)  Written  recitations  requiring  the  use  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  application  to  new  questions  of  knowledge 
already  gained. 

(3)  Written  parallels  between  historical  characters, 
events,  or  periods. 

(4)  Outline  maps  showing  explorations,  territorial 
changes,  or  social  phenomena. 

■Eemarks  on  the  courses  outlined  for  Senior  and  Post- 
Graduate  work  in  Economicis,  Sociology  and  Constitu- 
tional Law,  will  appear  in  the  next  bulletin. 

BIBLE  HISTORY. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  study  of  the  Bible 
is  not  receiving  the  attention  that  it  ought  to  receive. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
trace  the  progress  of  true  religion  from  the  creation  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

The  course  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  results  of  travels  and  expeditions  in 
Bible  lands  to  illustrate  and  enrich  the  course.  The 
geography  and  scenery  of  the  places  where  the  great  events 
of  the  Bible  occurred  are  carefully  studied ;  and  the  par- 
allel history  and  progress  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  that  Bible  history  comes  in  contact  with, 
is  briefly  considered.  The  great  characters  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  made  the  principal  study. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  LOGIC,  AND  ETHICS. 

The  course  in  psychology  is  made  practical  throughout. 
The  student  by  studying  the  structure  of  the  mental  life, 
the  characteristics  of  the  elementary  processes,  and  the 
laws  of  their  combination,  is  led  to  realize  that  she  cannot 
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train  her  mental  powers  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
without  a  knowledge  of  psychological  laws.  Opportuni- 
ties are  given  her  to  apply  these  laws  so  as  to  engender 
the  habit  of  intelligent  study.  The  latest  facts  of  phsyio- 
logical  as  well  as  introspective  psychology,  are  presented. 
With  students  preparing  for  teaching,  it  is  the  constant 
aim  to  show  the  application  of  principles  deduced  from 
sound  psychology,  in  the  teaching  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
aging of  pupils. 

In  Logic  the  student  is  led  to  investigate  intelligence 
as  a  knowing  function,  and  to  note  the  way  in  which  the 
various  kinds  of  thinking  are  related,  and  how  they  assist 
and  co-operate  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  goal  of 
thought.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  methods  by  which 
new  truths  have  been  discovered,  and  how  these  truths  led 
to  the  discovery  of  other  truths ;  and,  further,  what  gen- 
eral conditions  must  always  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  reason 
correctly.  In  short,  it  is  the  aim  in  conducting  this  course 
in  Logic,  to  give  the  student  power  of  thought  by  occa- 
sioning opportunities  for  thinking  and  for  expressing  the 
thought  in  clear,  definite,  and  forceful  language. 

Our  aim  in  Ethics  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge 
of  the  moral  life,  its  end  and  purpose,  by  studying  the 
human  strivings  and  modes  of  conduct,  conditions  and 
institutions,  and  their  effect  upon  individual  as  well  as 
social  life.  The  great  questions  of  ethics  are  illustrated 
and  made  real  to  the  student  by  examples  from  everyday 
life,  by  examples  from  literature  and  history;  and  the 
illuminating  truths  of  the  Bible  are  freely  used  to  cor- 
roborate the  facts  deduced  and  verified  from  conscious- 
ness. By  this  method  the  thought  of  the  student  is  quick- 
ened, her  moral  nature  aroused.  And  thus  it  is  hoped 
that  high  ideals  will  be  formed,  and  the  student  be 
assisted  in  the  shaping  of  noble  character — the  end  of  life. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  study  of  Mathematics  can  have  but  two  objects: 
one,  practical  application,  the  other  mind-training.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  a  college  for  women  the  latter  is 
strongly  predominant,  and  consequently  this  study  is 
there  shorn  of  a  powerful  incentive,  which  is  sadly  missed 
in  a  pursuit  so  difficult.  For  as  a  mental  training  purely, 
the  rigors  of  Mathematics  are  by  no  means  softened,  but, 
if  different,  are  more  severe,  forasmuch  more  as  they 
belong  to  pure,  rather  than  to  applied  mathematics. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  this  fact  is  not  widely  recog- 
nized in  high  schools  and  in  colleges  for  women  generally. 
An  attempt  to  render  mathematics  easy  and  popular,  at 
the  expense  of  far  more  vital  interests,  produces  what 
might  be  designated  as  a  kind  of  mental  fungus,  which 
is  neither  knowledge  nor  thought  power.  It  is  of  course 
the  duty  and  the  ambition  as  well  of  every  conscien- 
tious teacher  to  awaken  an  interest  in  his  subjects  and  to 
endow  them  in  this  indirect  manner  with  the  greatest 
possible  attractiveness,  but  this  should  be  entirely  secon- 
dary. The  study  of  geometry  suffers  most,  perhaps,  from 
attempts  to  assimilate  its  substance  without  the  trouble- 
some process  of  digestion.  The  result  is  nausea  and 
intellectual  starvation.  The  writer  hereof  has  met  with 
pupils  from  high  school  and  college  who  claimed  Geom- 
etry, perhaps,  or  some  branch  of  mathematics,  as  a  favor- 
ite study,  yet  had  no  real  knowledge  of  its  essence,  and 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  its  actual  difficulties, 
experienced  a  reaction  almost  fatal  to  further  progress. 
It  is  his  belief  that  any  attempt  to  teach  Geometry,  at 
least,  without  an  abundance  of  original  work,  is  not  only 
useless,  but  harmful. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  schools  from  which  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  must  be  fed,  the  Ideals  here  sug- 
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gested  may  be  set  up  and  maintained,  and  that  the  study 
of  mathematics  may  be  creative  of  forces  that  will  be  felt 
in  the  general  educational  progress  of  the  land. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY. 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  in  this  necessarily  brief 
statement  to  give  a  formal  review  of  the  separate  courses 
in  Chemistry  and  Biology  offered  by  this  school.  This 
seems  to  be  the  function  of  the  catalogue,  and  there  would 
be  no  sufficient  object  to  gain  by  duplicating  here  the 
information  which  the  catalogue  should  give.  It  seems  to 
be  better  worth  while  to  supplement  the  information 
referred  to,  by  stating  very  simply  the  character  of  the 
work  which  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories  and  the 
teachers  makes  possible,  and  by  suggesting  how  the  young 
women  of  Florida,  and  especially  those  who  are  making 
or  will  make  a  profession  of  teaching,  can  prepare  them- 
selves for  satisfying  and  useful  lives  in  their  homes  and 
in  the  school  rooms. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Sciences  offers  the  courses 
in  Zoology  and  Botany  required  by  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  also 
courses  designed  for  students  in  the  Normal  School.  Grad- 
uate work  in  science  is  open  for  those  who  have  taken 
the  B.  S.  degree. 

The  college  work  in  Zoology  and  Botany  includes  gen- 
eral courses  in  each  subject,  and  special  courses  in  Sys- 
tematic Zoology,  Entomology,  Physiology,  Plant  Physi- 
ology, and  the  systematic  study  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  the  region.  In  the  field,  all  material  is  collected  and 
notes  made  for  .the  last  named  course,  and  in  the  Labora- 
tory illustrative  drawings  and  descriptions  are  recorded 
in  permanent  notebooks. 

Graduate  work  in  these  subjects  may  be  continued 
along  the  lines  of  special  Morphology,  History,  or  Tax- 
onomy. 
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A  course  in  general  Bacteriology  is  offered  each  year 
and  required  for  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts.  A  special  course  in  Household  Botany  deals 
with  economic  plants,  bacteria,  yeasts,  ferments,  molds, 
food-destroying  fungi,  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms, 
fungi  affecting  fruit  trees,  starch,  oil,  and  fiber-producing 
plants,  medicinal  plants,  garden  plants. 


SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  public  schools  of  Florida,  has 
created  an  unusual  demand  for  trained  teachers;  and  for 
supplying  this  demand  the  State  Normal  School,  as  a  part 
of  the  State  College  for  Women,  is  to  a  great  extent, 
responsible. 

Owing  to  the  formative  period  of  many  high  schools  in 
the  State,  from,  which  comes  a  large  patronage,  some 
serious  questions  have  confronted  the  faculty,  in  adjust- 
ing the  Normal  School  to  its  specific  work.  Students 
enter  the  School  for  Teachers  with  vague  ideas  as  to  the 
actual  preparation  for  teaching,  and  with  irregularities 
in  their  course  because  of  uneven  grading  in  their  pre- 
paratory work  elsewhere.  How  to  meet  their  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  standard  of  excellence  is 
a.  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  faculty  of  this  department 
of  the  college. 

Again,  the  active,  growing  population  of  Florida  has 
brought  about  a  great  many  suggestive  and  encouraging 
aspects  of  mental  and  manual  labor.  How  to  introduce 
into  the  School  for  Teachers,  at  this  juncture,  adequate 
means  for  satisfying  these  demands,  and  to  correlate  the 
various  subjects  advantageously,  requires  even  greater 
consideration. 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  the  earnestness  of  the  student- teachers 
is  highly  commendable,  and  that  the  faculty  have  endeav- 
ored to.  adapt  means  to  end.  It  is  hoped  the  following 
paragraphs  may  suggest,  rather  than  outline,  the  courses ; 
and  that  they  may  show  that  all  persons  concerned  are 
working  toward  ideals  which  will,  in  future,  be  reached. 

PEDAGOGY. 

In  the  department  of  pedagogy  the  students  are  waking 
up  to  correct  self-interpretation.  The  elementary  courses 
give  a  good  foundation  for  practical  work.  These  are 
followed  by  the  History  of  Education,  which  brings  the 
whole  field  within  the  range  of  vision,  broadens  the  views 
of  the  students,  and  gives  to  them  a  highly  cultural  as 
well  as  practical  value.  To  the  student  this  subject  is  a 
constant  help  in  the  schoolroom,  the  trials  of  which  are 
met  with  renewed  strength  because  of  contact  with  the 
great  teachers  of  the  past.  The  cost  of  repeating  experi- 
ments and  mistakes,  is  eliminated  after  an  acquaintance 
with  the  views  and  methods  of  successful  leaders  in  the 
profession.  In  this  course  of  pedagogy,  the  students  are 
enabled  to  see  the  origin  of  present  educational  systems, 
and  to  understand  what  is  correct  in  principle  and  valua- 
ble in  method. 

In  psychology,  we  desire  to  illuminate  the  principles 
of  child  study  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  philosophical 
training.  All  graduate  students  are  afforded  opportunity 
to  give  and  to  observe  model  lessons  In  the  practice 
school.  They  are  then  required  to  write  out  criticisms  in 
which  they  demonstrate  the  principles  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy  involved  in  these  lessons. 
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MODEL  SCHOOL. 

In  direct  connection  with  the  department  of  pedagogy, 
is  the  model  school  with  four  grades.  This  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  skillful  trainer,  and  with  its 
bright  young  pupils,  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  Normal  School.  It  is  here  that  the  pros- 
pective teacher  can  see  the  actual  application  of  method. 
The  classes  in  number  have  followed  the  particular 
method  of  Dean  Buchholz,  and  their  skill  and  rapidity 
in  number  work  greatly  surprises  every  observer.  Some 
remarkable  specimens  of  English  composition  have  been 
produced  by  these  children,  and  the  observations  which 
they  make  in  their  own  little  garden,  represent  an  admira- 
ble plan  for  nature  study.  The  classes  in  review  courses 
for  the  spring,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  model  school,  and  of  profiting  by  the  demon- 
strations in  all  subjects  belonging  to  the  primary  school. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  is  now  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  in  Florida  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other  States ; 
and  as  the  demand  for  trained  kindergarteners  is  increas- 
ing each  year,  this  department  offers  thorough  training 
to  prospective  teachers.  The  work  of  this  department  nat- 
urally comes  under  three  heads — the  normal  class,  or 
work  with  the  student,  the  work  with  the  children,  and 
the  work  with  the  parents.  The  purpose  of  kindergarten 
training  is  three-fold: 

(1)  A  training  for  professional  work  that  will  insure 
effective  kindergarteners. 

(2)  A  means  of  affording  general  culture  outside 
school  courses. 

(3)  A  preparation  for  later  demands  that  may  arise 
in  connection  with  the  duties  of  mother. 
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The  course  of  study  includes  phychology,  child  study,  the 
philosophy  of  Froebel,  principles  of  practice,  art,  nature 
study,  music  and  rhythm,  story  telling,  plays  and  games, 
and  manual  work.  The  student-teacher  enters  the  train- 
ing class  with  but  little  idea  of  what  is  before  her,  and 
usually  with  but  little  knowledge  of  what  childhood  really 
is.  As  she  comes  into  closer  relation  with  children,  she 
recognizes  their  imitative  nature,  realizes  the  value  of 
character,  and  learns  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  be  that  which  she  hopes  to  inspire  the  child  to  be. 

Work  with  the  Children. 

In  connection  with  the  training  class  there  is  a  model 
kindergarten  in  which  twenty-five  children  are  enrolled. 
This  kindergarten  is  in  charge  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  it  serves  as  a  laboratory  where  the  theoretical 
work  is  applied  and  tested.  The  student-teachers  spend 
a  specified  time  in  the  kindergarten  in  observation,  analy- 
sis and  practice  work;  in  this  way  they  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  theory  and  practice,  and  throughout  the  normal 
course,  see  the  relation  which  the  study  of  theory  bears 
to  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  children.  As  a  result 
of  this  plan  of  the  department,  a  second  benefit  accrues 
in  that  a  number  of  children  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
kindergarten  training. 

At  present  there  are  five  young  women  in  the  normal 
training  class,  one  of  whom  will  graduate  this  year.  The 
children,  during  the  early  spring  months,  have  been  en- 
grossed in  the  wonders  of  nature,  watching  with  deep 
interest  the  germination  of  seeds  in  the  kindergarten 
room,  planting  a  garden  in  the  school  yard  and  observing 
and  noting  the  life  of  birds,  chicks,  and  butterflies;  in 
doing  so  they  gain  many  valuable  lessons  by  this  first 
hand  contact  with  nature. 
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Work  with  Parents. 

The  mother's  meeting  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  work 
of  the  department.  The  object  of  these  conferences  held 
monthly  is  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
parents,  to  make  them  cognizant  of  what  the  kindergarten 
is  attempting  to  do  for  the  children,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse.  The  first  meetings  have  been  purely 
social,  but  it  is  hoped  that  definite,  steady  classes  may 
be  formed  in  the  near  future. 

A  wise  man  known  in  literature  has  said,  "If  you  would 
educate  a  man  begin  wi»th  his  grandmother."  We  would 
add  also,  grandfather,  and  we  hope  very  much  that  we 
may  soon  have  meetings  that  will  bring,  not  only  the 
mothers,  but  also  the  fathers  in  touch  with  the  kinder- 
garten, its  plans  and  ideals. 

LATIN. 

All  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  will  readily  appreciate 
the  effort  of  the  Normal  School  to  emphasize  two  things : 
that  the  students  should  have  a  broader  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  that  they  must  see  its  relations  to  other 
subjects  and  be  able  to  eliminate  the  feeling  prevailing  in 
some  places,  that  Latin  is  an  isolated  subject. 

The  courses  in  Latin  cover  four  years  and  are  designed 
to  fit  students  for  the  work  of  the  high  schools.  In  the 
first  year  "First  Year  Latin"  is  completed ;  in  the  second 
year,  four  books  of  Caesar  are  read ;  in  the  third,  Cicero's 
four  orations  on  Cataline,  and  the  oration  on  Archias.  Six 
books  of  Virgil  and  Cicero's  De  Senectute  are  required  in 
the  fourth  year. 

From  the  first  year  throughout  the  course,  this  study  is 
correlated  with  the  study  of  English.  In  the  second  year, 
the  geography,  ancient  and  modern,  of  western  Europe  is 
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reviewed.  The  student  in  Roman  history  becomes 
acquainted  with  Caesar  as  a  statesman,  a  historian,  and  a 
military  leader.  In  the  third  year,  a  closer  correlation 
with  Roman  history  gives  students  a  familiarity  with  the 
character  of  the  Roman  citizens  prominent  in  Cicero's 
orations. 

Roman  Mythology  is  reviewed  during  the  third  year, 
that  the  student  may  get  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Aeneid, 
and  frequent  exercises  in  scansion  afford  a  drill  in  rhythm. 
Systematic  prose  composition  work  is  done  regularly  dur- 
ing the  entire  course.  In  the  daily  recitations,  the  gain- 
ing of  accuracy  of  expression,  and  the  broadening  of  the 
English  vocabulary,  are  kept  constantly  before  the 
student. 

ENGLISH. 

The  leading  aims  of  the  English  department  are  to 
train  teachers  to  a  high  appreciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  to  impart  the  best  methods  of  Instruction.  To 
feel  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  language  requires  in- 
struction and  drilling  in  all  the  forms  of  construction 
and  analysis,  the  reading  of  much  literature,  and  constant 
practice  in  writing  original  sketches  and  themes. 

The  courses  cover  four  years  of  work,  that  prepare  for 
teaching  in  any  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Perhaps  no  branch  of  English  is  subject  to  a  greater 
variety  of  method  in  its  presentation  than  that  of  gram- 
mar. The  first  year  is  devoted  largely  to  this  subject; 
especial  attention  is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  the  modi- 
fications of  the  parts  of  spech,  and  original  illustrations 
of  every  principle. 

In  tie  second  and  third  years,  the  students  are  not 
held  to  the  study  of  grammatical  forms,  but  they  are 
required  to  use  them  in  original  forms  of  writing.  A 
systematic  arrangement  and  gradation  is  made  in  the  use 
of  business  notes,  letters,  advertisements,  description,  nar- 
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ration,  exposition,  and  argument.  The  classes  spend  some 
time  on  the  paragraph,  and  from  that  they  pass  to  the 
whole  composition.  The  fourth  year's  work  includes  two 
courses;  one  in  American  and  one  in  English  literature. 
In  connection  with  the  development  of  each  period,  special 
classics  are  studied,  and  from  these,  both  oral  and  written 
discussions  are  required. 

With  each  course  in  English,  systematic  parallel  read- 
ing is  required.  A  fine  library  is  open  to  all  students,  and 
they  are  trained  to  use  it,  to  work  up  topics,  and  to  make 
it  a  means  of  both  culture  and  pleasure.  All  prospective 
teachers  are  trained  in  the  selection  and  use  of  classics 
for  the  public  schools. 

HISTORY. 

In  history,  an  unusual  opportunity  is  afforded  the  stu- 
dents. The  bare  facts  of  the  subject  may  have  been 
learned  in  the  preparatory  grades  before  coming  to  this 
institution,  but  here  a  magnificent  collection  of  books 
is  ready  for  use.  Places,  men,  events,  are  studied  from 
so  many  points  of  view,  that  even  those  students  to  whom 
the  subject  has  never  before  been  particularly  attractive, 
become  deeply  interested  and  begin  to  trace  relations, 
causes  with  effects,  forces  with  results,  until  facts  become 
living  things,  and  the  records  of  men's  doings  seem  replete 
with  action. 

There  are  courses  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
of  Rome,,  England,  Greece,  and  courses  in  General  His- 
tory. Any  student  who  becomes  proficient  in  these,  is 
permitted  to  take  advanced  courses  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  is  designed  to  make  the 
instruction  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  which  every 
teacher  of  school  mathematics  of  today  must  meet. 

In  the  first  year  arithmetic  is  reviewed  with  the  aim  of 
systematizing  the  knowledge  already  gained  of  attaining 
readiness  and  accuracy  of  calculation  and  of  strengthen- 
ing thought  power.    Algebra  is  begun. 

Arithmetic  is  reviewed  by  the  teachers'  class,  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  philosophy  of  arithmetic  are  stressed. 
Algebra  is  continued  through  the  second  year  and  com- 
pleted in  the  first  half  of  the  third  year.  Students  are 
shown  now  that  algebra  is  a  higher  branch  of  mathematics, 
and  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  principles  lends 
facility  to  the  comprehension  of  the  higher  branches. 

The  course  iD  the  third  and  fourth  years  includes  Geom- 
etry, plane  and  solid,  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

SCIENCE. 

Science  begins  in  the  first  year  with  a  general  introduc- 
tion of  Nature  Study,  planned  with  the  object  of  arous- 
ing interest  and  cultivating  powers  and  habits  of  keen, 
accurate  observation,  as  well  as  for  gaining  information 
on  natural  history  topics  by  direct  contact  with  objects 
studied.  In  the  second  and  third  years,  Botany  and 
Zoology  are  taken  up.  Plants  are  studied  mainly  from 
the  ecological  standpoint — their  life  relations,  place  in 
nature,  and  adaptations  to  environment.  Fundamentals 
of  Plant  Physiology  are  presented  in  laboratory  practice ; 
and  by  field  work,  an  effort  is  made  to  have  each  student 
become  familiar  with  important  plant  families  and  with 
their  chief  representatives  growing  in  the  region.  Similar 
studies  are  made  of  animal  life,  especially  of  the  butter- 
flies and  birds.    Elementary  principles  of  agriculture,  in 
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relation  to  plants  and  their  growing,  are  introduced,  and 
especial  attention  is  given  to  the  economic,  farm,  and  gar- 
den plants.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Normal  School, 
Nature  Study  is  presented  rather  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher;  methods  of  conducting  Nature  Study  in  the 
various  grades  are  discussed  and  work  outlined;  as  large 
acquaintance  with  birds,  plants  and  animals  (especially 
insects)  as  possible,  is  made,  by  frequent  excursions  and 
by  observation  of  living  specimens. 

Throughout  the  scientific  course,  the  main  work  is 
accomplished  by  laboratory  methods.  Text-books  are  used 
merely  as  guides  and  to  furnish  reference  literature. 

The  Normal  courses  in  Natural  Science  are  directly 
adapted  to  equipping  teachers  of  science  for  high  schools 
or  for  carrying  on  Nature  Study  in  the  lower  schools 
wisely  and  with  profit.  The  demand  for  capable  teachers 
of  science  is  increasing  rapidly  all  over  the  country,  an  1 
the  study  of  natural  science  opens  a  field  of  enlarging 
interests  and  opportunities  and  is  especially  valuable  for 
training  in  accuracy,  powers  of  observation  and  original 
investigations. 

SIGHT-SINGING. 

The  ability  to  read  music  orally  is  different  from  all 
other  musical  feats.  The  singer  not  only  has  to  find  the 
required  note,  but  he  has  to  think  the  correct  pitch  and 
create  a  tone  to  corespond  to  it.  He  is  one  step  removed 
from  the  reader  upon  any  instrument  where  there  js  a 
graded  scale  of  sounds  to  work  with.  The  voice  has  with- 
in its  range  every  possible  pitch — the  half-tone,  the  quar- 
ter tone,  and  the  eighth  tone;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
singer  has  a  correct  mental  conception  of  the  desired 
pitch,  that  he  is  able  to  sing  accurately  and  in  perfect 
time. 

Thus  we  see  singing  at  sight  is  primarily  a  mental  act. 
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an  act  of  the  intelligence,  an  act  requiring  quick,  accu- 
rate thinking.  Since  it  is  such,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  have  to  argue  for  its  adoption  in  any  course  of  study. 
It  trains  the  eye ;  it  trains  the  ear ;  it  gives  perfect  con- 
centration ;  it  educates  through  the  universally  loved  me- 
dium of  song;  it  is  a  mental  developer,  just  as  much  as 
arithmetic,  writing,  reading,  or  drawing. 

The  department  of  Sight-Singing  in  the  School  for 
Teachers,  has  a  three-fold  object.  First,  it  hopes  to  give 
the  pupils  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
music.  It  hopes  to  teach  them  to  sing.  It  hopes  to  give 
them  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  good  in  music.  Its. 
second  object  is  to  train  teachers  to  teach;  to  give  them 
practical  experience  which  will  enable  them  to  do  com- 
petent work  in  the  school  room  where  there  is  no  super- 
visor of  music ;  and  where  there  is  one,  to  be  able  assist- 
ants in  carrying  out  the  supervisor's  plans.  Its  third 
object  is  to  help  the  people  of  Florida,  through  its  teachers, 
to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  singing  at  sight, 
and  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  its  value  in  their  public 
schools. 

ART. 

r 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  art  department  to  train  teach- 
ers to  cultivate  an  instinct  in  child-life,  which  has  too 
long  been  neglected.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  once  said,  "Every; 
child  has  in  his  heart  the  art  instinct,  and  would  natur- 
ally evolve  into  an  artist  if  not  thwarted  by  teachers  and 
parents.  Very  early  in  life  we  are  weaned  from  art  beauty 
and  loaded  up  with  cares  of  the  world.'7  The  thought- 
ful student  who  asks  whence  come  all  the  conveniences 
of  living,  the  buildings,  furnishings,  machinery,  articles 
of  clothing,  jewels,  etc.,  which  must  be  designed  and 
drawn  in  the  creation,  will  find  in  the  answer  abundant 
proof  of  Dr.  Hall's  statements.  "To  draw  is  the  first 
step  of  civilization ;  to  draw  demands  that  you  shall  see — 
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you  must  know  distance,  size,  weight;  to  draw  exercises 
and  strengthens  the  sense  of  value — and  to  know  values 
is  wisdom." 

The  art  instinet  was  long  ago  recognized  by  the  greatest 
leaders  in  education,  although  the  ways  and  means  for 
developing  it,  have  not  been  adequately  provided.  "To 
draw  a  picture  of  the  things  he  sees,  should  be  a  part  of 
the  education  of  every  child,"  says  Froebel.  "The  edu- 
cated hand  means  an  educated  head,  although  the  edu- 
cated head  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  useful  or  skillful 
hand.  All  manual  training  is  mental  training;  and  in 
order  to  develop  your  brain,  you  must  use  your  hands." 

The  truth  of  Froebel's  statements  is  coming  to  reali- 
zation now,  and  a  growing  tendency  to  cultivate  the  art 
instinct  demands  proper  instruction  in  every  good  school. 
It  is  the  hope  of  this  Normal  School  to  so  train  students 
in  art,  that  they  may  put  the  principles  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools;  that  as  they  have  been  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  life,  so  they  may  impart  this 
spirit  to  others. 

The  class  work  now  includes  blackboard  illustrations, 
which  prepare  the  prospective  teacher  to  conduct  effect- 
ive lessons  in  language,  geography  and  nature-study; 
design  and  color  harmony,  which  cultivates  good  taste  and 
judgment  beyond  the  mere  technic  of  the  subject ;  a  study 
of  form  and  relative  size;  sketches  in  black  and  white, 
also  in  color;  and  the  drawmg  of  plants,  flowers,  etc.,  for 
nature  study  and  science  work. 


SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  is  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  college  in  order  to  recognize  the 
right  of  women  to  have  their  special  needs  considered. 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  of  the  old 
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college  course  offered  only  meager  preparation  for  the 
complex  duties  of  the  woman.  The  present  course  in  this 
department  is,  therefore,  a  frank  attempt  to  remedy  this 
unjust  condition  and  to  fit  young  women  for  home  and 
society. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  cooking  is  not  to  teach  how 
to  prepare  a  few  special  recipes  but  to  teach  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  cooking.  As  a  foundation  for  this  instruc- 
tion, a  study  is  first  made  of  the  classification  of  foods. 
The  digestion  of  foods  and  the  condition  in  which  the 
various  classes  of  foods  are  assimilated,  is  next  studied, 
that  the  students  may  gain  an  understanding  of  what  is 
accomplished  in  the  cooking  of  foods;  for  the  supreme 
purpose  of  this  process  is  to  prepare  foods  for  digestion. 

To  understand  the  effect  of  heat  on  certain  foods,  as 
proteids,  starch,  etc.,  the  students  prepare  simple  dishes 
with  milk,  eggs  and  cereals. 

More  difficult  cooking  may  then  follow ;  there  is  a  study 
of  the  chemical  action  of  baking  powder,  and  its  use  in 
doughs  and  butters;  the  yeast  plant;  the  selection  and 
cooking  of  meats,  gelatine,  pastry,  cakes,  ices  and  frozen 
foods ;  also  a  study  of  the  methods  of  frying,  baking  broil- 
ing, canning,  and  preserving. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  diet,  and  to  the  planning  and 
serving  of  meats.  The  girls  in  dainty  white  caps  and 
aprons  learn  to  prepare  and  serve  meals  in  a  most  attract- 
ive way.  If  all  the  girls  of  the  Florida  homes  were  trained 
to  do  this,  much  disease  which  embitters  life  could  be 
eliminated.  If  a  proper  selection  and  preparation  of 
foods  were  made,  greater  physical  efficiency,  and  there- 
fore greater  mental  and  moral  efficiency  would  follow. 

The  Junior  class  makes  a  careful  study  of  sanita+iou, 
building  sites,  heating,  lighting,  plumbing,  and  ventilat- 
ing.   The  furnishing  of  a  home  is  studied  from  a  sanitary 
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and  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  course  in  household 
management  includes  the  economical  buying  of  the  food 
supply  and  clothing,  as  well  as  keeping  of  household 
accounts. 

The  beginners'  class  of  the  present  year  has  worked  up 
rapidly  in  the  course.  On  April  10,  they  prepared  and 
served  an  elegant  dinner  of  six  courses,  to  a  number  of 
invited  guests. 

DOMESTIC  ART. 

In  Domestic  Art  the  various  stitches  used  in  hand  sew- 
ing are  studied,  and  models  made  to  illustrate  them. 
Following  this  is  machine  sewing  and  the  making  of  gar- 
ments by  machine  as  well  as  by  hand  sewing.  The  second 
year's  work  is  principally  dressmaking ;  the  students  learn 
to  use  patterns  which  have  been  bought,  and  also  to  draft 
and  cut  patterns  of  their  own. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  includes  departments  for  the 
three  leading  arts;  one  for  music,  one  for  drawing  and 
painting,  and  one  for  expression.  It  is  believed  these  three 
things  pervade  every  department  of  education,  therefore 
this  school  stands  to  meet  certain  necessities  of  a  liberal 
education  for  young  women,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
beautiful  and  effective  service  in  life. 

MUSIC. 

J 

The  supreme  purpose  of  the  School  of  Music  is  to 
establish  music  on  a  broad  cultural  basis.  It  is  generally 
conceded  by  educators  that  music  means  more  than  a 
mere  accomplishment  to  administer  to  the  enjoyments  of 
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man :  while  it  does  this,  it  also  ranks  with  those  studies 
that  make  character  and  give  culture.  Do  not  the  grow- 
ing, young  people  need  a  subject  that  trains  in  rhythm, 
harmony,  beauty  of  expression,  and  an  appreciation  of 
nature's  forces  and  expression  ? 

While  some  students  desire  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  it  is  a  privilege  that  all  may  learn  something 
of  this  art  that  prevails  wherever  there  is  "harmony,  order 
or  preparation;'  that  every  girl  may  learn  that  her  life 
in  any  place,  may 

"Seem  governed  by  a  strain 
Of  music  audible  to  her  alone." 

To  the  end  that  all  music  students  may  broaden  in 
appreciation  of  this  art,  not  only  the  technic  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  is  taught,  but  lectures  are  given 
every  week  on  the  esthetics  of  music.  These  lectures  are 
in  connection  with  the  classes  in  the  Normal  School,  who 
are  doing  systematic  work  in  the  pedagogy  of  music. 

All  the  students  have  the  advantage  of  daily  chorus 
work.  Besides,  the  special  students  in  Voice  Culture  are 
trained  in  the  singing  of  part  songs  for  women's  voices, 
and  many  of  these  songs  are  given  during  the  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town  and  school. 

Another  helpful  organization  is  the  Lyric  Club,  which 
is  not  confined  to  the  music  students  alone,  but  is  com- 
posed of  students  in  all  departments  and  many  members 
of  the  faculty.  This  club  gives  one  cantata  each  year. 
The  one  chosen  for  this  year's  work  is  Rosetti's  "Blessed 
Damosel"  set  to  music  by  Debussy.  The  Lyric  Club  has 
sung  several  part-songs  at  the  Vesper  Service — a  twi- 
light service  given  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  by  the 
faculty  of  music,  and  open  to  friends  in  town  as  well  as 
the  student  body.  The  Saturday  pupils'  recitals  consti- 
tute another  feature  open  to  the  public. 
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The  violin  department  has  opened  this  year  with  great 
success.  This  department  has  done  much  for  the  music 
school,  not  only  in  the  actual  violin  instruction,  but  in 
ensemble  playing ;  this  consists  of  the  artistic  combining, 
in  sonatas  and  concertos,  of  the  piano  playing  of  advanced 
pupils,  with  violin  playing. 

The  Children's  Orchestra  attracts  much  attention; 
many  of  the  performers  make  use  of  toy  instruments.  The 
appearance  of  this  orchestra  was  one  of  the  novel  and 
entertaining  features  of  the  annual  concert  during  the 
last  commencement  season. 

The  department  of  music  is  finely  equipped  with  supe- 
rior pianos  and  one  of  the  finest  pipe  organs  in  the  South. 

ART. 

When  the  department  of  Fine  Art  is  properly  equipped, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  South,  and  will  offer  as 
good  advantages  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  outside  of  art 
centers  and  picture  galleries.  The  spirit  of  the  depart- 
ment is  in  harmony  with  the  true  principles  of  art,  and 
will  gradually  be  realized  in  every  necessary  equipment 
for  instruction  and  study. 

The  fallacious  idea  that  the  study  of  art  consists  in 
copying  pictures,  large  in  size,  and  as  a  rule  totally  devoid 
of  any  artistic  merit,  is  happily  passing  away;  and  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  Southern  girl 
will  be  allowed  to  study  art  for  what  it  will  mean  to  her 
in  home  life,  and  in  her  community.  In  order  that  the 
art  student  may  realize  her  ideal,  her  natural  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  artistic  must  be  encouraged  and  developed ; 
she  must  interpret  nature  in  her  own  way  under  proper 
direction,  instead  of  copying  the  interpretation  of  a  more 
skillful  hand,  but  less  artistic  mind.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  in  art,  as  in  other  phases  of  education, 
copying,  to  the  exclusion  of  originality,  destroys  the  possi- 
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bilities  of  the  individual.  The  proper  study  of  art  brings 
greater  enjoyment  of  things  in  nature,  a  keener  apprecia- 
ation  of  the  works  of  man,  and  a  richer  love  for  attractive 
surroundings.  And  who  will  question  the  influence  of 
surroundings  on  the  lives  of  growing  young  people? 

The  work  in  the  department  consists  so  far  of  still  life 
studies  in  various  mediums,  portrait  sketches,  and  bits  of 
surrounding  landscape  in  which,  more  and  more,  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  student  may  be  traced. 

A  comprehensive  course  in  the  History  of  Art  is  open 
to  all  students  of  the  private  class  in  this  department; 
it  is  also  an  elective  study  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  This  course  covers  the  develop- 
ment of  ancient  art;  the  leading  schools  and  their  com- 
parative merits;  besides  a  study  of  modern  artists  and 
their  work.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  next  year, 
that  will  place  in  the  studio,  the  best  stereopticon  obtain- 
able, together  with  slides  of  the  masterpieces  in  architec- 
ture, sculpture  and  painting.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
class  work  in  the  History  of  Art,  open  lectures  will  be 
given  once  a  month,  or  oftener.  These  lectures  will  be  a 
source  not  onlyof  pleasure,but  of  information  and  culture. 

EXPRESSION. 

In  the  interpretation  of  literature,  those  persons  whose 
special  attention  has  not  been  directed  to  the  art  of  Ex- 
pression, may  not  make  any  particular  distinction  between 
this  subject  and  that  of  Elocution.  Expression  is  not  arti- 
ficial, superficial,  nor  governed  by  rule;  it  is  a  potent 
factor  in  education ;  it  comes  from  the  very  soul  and  is 
measured  by  heart  throbs ;  it  is  not  a  process  of  imitation, 
but  it  is  prompted  by  original  thought  and  feeling.  Ex- 
pression means  personal  emancipation ;  for  a  person's 
possibilities  may  suffer  even  from  his  own  reserve. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  of  the  value  of  expression  as  an 
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interpretive  key  to  literature.  The  scientific  study  of  lit- 
erature resulting  in  information  wholly  lacking  in  imagi- 
nation and  feeling,  is  fast  giving  way  to  more  artistic 
methods  that  awaken  appreciation.  Poetry  is  said  to  be 
the  language  of  communication  between  souls;  yet  one 
may  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  poem  and  not  feel  its  spirit. 
One  of  the  culture  values  of  expression  is  the  giving  out 
of  the  soul — its  vocalization  in  response  to  thinking.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  possession  of  this  art,  comes  the  joy 
of  sharing  it  with  others. 

The  true  student  of  expression  sees  in  himself  means 
and  not  results;  and  out  of  the  love  and  appreciation  of 
truths  which  he  has  found  and  made  his  own  with  the 
author,  he  seeks  to  take  his  listeners  with  him  to  know 
the  depth  and  beauty  of  literature. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Curry  methods.  At  this  date,  the  students  are  engaged 
in  the  vocal  interpretation  of  Browning's  poems.  Imper- 
sonations from  some  of  the  Shakespearian  dramas  have 
been  given  in  the  open  meetings  of  the  literary  societies. 
A  very  artistic  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  students  of 
this  department,  was  given  April  3,  in  the  joint  recital 
of  this  class  with  that  of  voice  culture.  It  was  a  beautiful 
program  of  song  and  story. 
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REGISTRATION  FOR  1907-'08. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  College  May  29th,  1908,  was 
237,  with  an  actual  attendance  of  215,  there  having  been 
20  withdrawals  during  the  year.  The  counties  of  Florida 
in  this  enrollment  are  represented  as  follows  : 


Number 
of 
County.  Students. 

Alachua 8 

Baker   1 

Bradford   4 

Brevard   1 

Calhoun   1 

Citrus    3 

Columbia    2 

Dade 1 

DeSoto 2 

Duval   11 

Escambia    2 

Franklin  5 

Gadsden    20 

Hamilton    2 

Hillsborough 15 

Holmes    2 

Jackson    7 

Jefferson    6 

Lake   8 

Lee    1 


Number 
of 
County.  Students. 

Leon   49 

Levy i 

Madison    3 

Marion   3 

Monroe    5 

Nassau    2 

Pasco    1 

Polk    1 

Putnam    2 

Orange    5 

Santa  Rosa   6 

St.  Johns 1 

Sumter 2 

Suwannee    2 

Volusia   3 

Wakulla    2 

Walton    3 

Washington   5 

Total 200 
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Total  from  38  Florida  counties 200 

"  "         Georgia , 4 

"  "        Tennessee 1 

"  "        Pennsylvania 1 

"  {f        South  Carolina 2 

"  "        Alabama   2 

Ohio   1 

Special   Students 26 

Total  enrollment   237 

SUMMARY  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  College  of  Liberal  Arts 89 

Special  Students 27 

School  of  Industrial  Arts 50 

School  of  Fine  Arts 142 

School  for  Teachers Ill 

Kindergarten   Training  Department 8 

Tbtal 427 

Counted  more  than  once 190 

Total  enrollment 237 

For  Catalogue,  Bulletin  or  other  information  about   the 
College,  address, 

THE;  PRESIDENT, 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 


